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GREY DAY AT FRENSHAM, SURREY 
By Robert Meyerheim, R. I. 



-Courtesy Carroll Galleries, London 



Current Art To pics 

By *'MAHLSTICK,** London Correspondent 

(All rights reserved) 



THE war, as the seasons go by, is more 
and more making its pressure felt on 
the course and activities of life in Eng- 
land; it has not, however, always affected 
things in the direction or for the reasons an- 
ticipated or prophesied. For instance, when 
the crash threatened and came, it was gener- 
ally taken for granted that art exhibitions 
would be closed down universally, because so 
many of the artists would have to exchange 
the brush or the modeling tool for the rifle, 
or the trenching tool, and because buyers and 
patrons would have other interests and other 
uses for their energies and their money than 
purchasing pictures and objects d'art. 

It has so far turned out, however, that very 
few exhibitions have failed to put in their 
usual seasonable appearance, and those which 
have been blue penciled owe it, not to the 
causes indicated above, but to one which had 



not entered into artists' or buyers' calcula- 
tions at all, viz., the air raids and the conse- 
quent lighting regulations, for the glass roofs 
to most picture galleries would naturally come 
almost first under the ban of the authorities, 
where there was any question of showing by 
the artificial light which is necessary in Eng- 
land for all winter exhibitions. It has indeed 
been anxiously mooted in artistic circles this 
New Year, whether the Royal Academy would 
this season continue its unbroken series of a 
century and a half of such exhibitions, doubts 
gaining some color from the fact that the 
great forecourt has been given up to martial 
drilling and the spacious galleries have been 
filled w^ith busy war workers since the close 
of last year's show — what would the shades of 
departed academicians feel if they could re- 
visit their ancient home in its new role of war 
depot? It may help to afford ourselves some 
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TO LOWLAND PASTURES WENDING 
By Robert Meyerheiin, R. I. 



-Courtesy Carroll Galleries, London 



measure of the cataclysm in which we are in- 
volved, when we remember that even our life 
and death struggle with Napoleon caused no 
such reversal and upheaval of our social and 
economic routine as this death grapple has al- 
ready brought about. 

It has just, however, been officially an- 
nounced that the Royal Academy has deter- 
mined to hold, as it did last year, its annual 
show — I think wisely. Whilst undoubtedly it 
is necessary for us to bend all our energies and 
spirit to the prosecution of the war, those very 
energies may well be sustained and renovated 
if — within due measure and limits — we en- 
deavor to maintain some portion of those inter- 
ests, pleasures and activities which, before this 
flood of blood and fire came upon us, filled 
the round of our days. The soldiers in the 
trenches, it has been found by their leaders, 
are the better able to face the dangers and 
heaped horrors of their task, if they are al- 
lowed to recreate themselves as much as mili- 
tary necessities will permit, with their former 
interests, amusements and hobbies. So we 
read of musical comedy and dramatic com- 
panies touring almost within sound of the 



guns, of football and cricket matches behind 
the trenches, of literature for the soldiers and 
sailors forming no small item in the transport. 
We are told of artists working for the exhibi- 
tions literally in the trenches, or the forecastle, 
and as I have related with names and details 
of pictures actually finding a market in the 
trenches, or on the battleships in the North 
Sea. 

It is therefore quite consistent with these 
undoubted facts, that those at home who, after 
all, are the base and fount of the fighting ma- 
terial and spirit, at the front, should not allow 
every interest and thought outside it, to be 
swamped by the war. This summer, there- 
fore, we can look forward to occasional hours 
of solace and forgetfulness at Burlington 
House and the other London galleries which 
of course will naturally follow its lead, and 
open. As I have frequently pointed out, 
hardly the theatre itself with its "other 
worlds" of story and romance can surpass a 
picture gallery for its power to take us out of 
ourselves and our troubles. 

I hear that the Carroll Galleries are likely 
to hold one or more very interesting exhibi- 
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tions. Possibly again London may have the 
opportunity of breathing the grandeur and the 
mystery of the Rockies in the inspired visions 
of Charles John Collings; or in the country- 
side idylls of Robert Meyerheim wandering 
through the hedgerow lanes of Sussex, or past 
the shepherd and sheep-fold on its quiet Up- 
lands, or of lingering by the side of its reed- 
margined mill streams and old-time Hammer 
Ponds, redolent of crafts and industries that 
have been swept like dead leaves from the 
path of the mammoth factory and the giant 
forge, but which made for the self-respect 
and individuality of the man who lived by 
them. 

I doubt if any man of the English school, 
past or present, rich as it is in painters, who 
have loved to visualize idyllism of our Eng- 
lish countryside, has surpassed Robert Mayer- 
heim in his tender intuitive insight into its very 
soul and spirit. The lightness and tentative- 
ness of his technique whether in oil or water 
color, is in tone with and necessary to the 
proper expression of his exquisite sympathy. 
A bold and palpably accomplished and confi- 
dent technique would and could not suggest so 
perfectly the lowly beauty and simplicity which 
breathes from these ancient Sussex cottages, 
of wood and brick with thatch for roof or 
else the famous Sussex ''flag" now, alas, quar- 
ried out. The tender blue of a spring sky seen 
through the first green veiling that has not yet 
hidden branch and bough, chequered with 
flickering sunlight whilst, in the meadow below 
sheep and lambkins, or a group of young 
calves, repose or graze, such is a faint picture 
in words of what he so vividly visualizes in 
line and color for our delight; or, again, he 
takes us to some old world mill, asleep by its 
pond or dam, the old rose and lavender of its 
brick and plaster work reflected jewel-like in 
the water below, beside which the miller's 
children perhaps feed some ducks or chickens. 
Or on some upland we see at eve the shep- 
herd and his flock, the hurdling for the night, 
or the taking them home to their fold — God's 
sky above, the brown earth below. Next we 
are waist deep in lush-spring grass, with snow 
drifts of cow parsley where some calves, them- 
selves as white, huddle, after their fashion. 




ROBERT MEYERHEIM, R. J. 
From a portrait by himself 

— Courtesy Carroll Galleries, London 



together. Again skipping the masses and 
heavy greens of midsummer, we are shown all 
the varied feast of color, the endless harmonies 
in purples and reds, yellows and orange of No- 
vember subdued and brought together by the 
faint mists of autumnal days, reflected in some 
pond or mere where reeds and rushes and a 
final note of delicate lavender and fawny buff. 
Such is Meyerheim's work — truly considered, 
each picture is a page in a volume of Idylls. 

One thing is evident above everything else 
in his life's work, its utter sincerity — next, its 
whole-hearted unity with the scenes and the 
life with which it concerns itself. Simplicity, 
repose, beauty in color line, subject and spirit- 
uality, these are the keynotes of his life's work 
as they are of the man's life. A photograph of 
a portrait by himself is here produced. 

From this work to the art which is typified 
in the majority of the landscapes reproduced 
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in a new magazine called "Colour," now before 
me, is a very long road, or rather there is no 
road, for the art of Robert Meyerheim has no 
aspect or trend which could possibly lead or 
develop towards such ideals as these. Here 
everything in line, composition and selection 
that art has hitherto studiously avoided, is con- 
served are incorporated in these landscapes 
to form the scheme of the picture. Hard 
straight lines or badly rounded ones, their ar- 
rangement and relation to each other, jerky 
and angular and uncompromising and desti- 
tute of intention; crude patches of color dis- 
posed, in any haphazard fashion with no ap- 
parent design or purpose except that of shrill 
assertion and insistence. In selecting a sub- 
ject, the mot d'ordre in this new landscape art 
is, in the first place, to pitch upon a spot for 
pencil or brush as unpictorial, according to 
all previous canons of taste, as can be found, 
and having satisfied a judgment very exigent 
on this point, the artist then proceeds to choose 
a point of view, say the top of a hill, that will 
provide some painfully awkward perspective. 
In a specimen now before me, a birdseyeview 
of a hillside, everything that is pleasant in 
art or Nature has been carefully eliminated 
— and to what end — with what compensations ? 
It is imaginable that a picture may be good 
art because though ugly and unpleasant it is 
virile, but this "Nouveau Art," like its counter- 
part in furniture, now happily quite discred- 
ited, is puerile not virile, its strength is merely 
the crudeness and directness of village pottery 
without the naive charm so frequently char- 



acteristic of the work of the rural potter. 
Then we think of the ordered charm of line, 
color and sentiment in a Meyerheim or Baird, 
the inspired imaginative and decorative vision 
of a Collings or a Brangwyn, the pretentious 
emptiness of the stuff I have described makes 
some of us very tired, though perhaps not 
more so than the sort of stuff written about the 
egregious Mr. Augustus John's impudent and 
insincere "pifflie" at the New English Art Qub. 
We read "His drawings in pen and wash are 
one of the most personal and vital contribu- 
tions. Their plastic quality is intense and 
they contain an element of human feeling for 
the dramatic!" Is there indeed a canine feel- 
ing for the dramatic or a bovine? As Cyrus 
Cuneo — who is certainly reckoned among the 
finest draughtsmen and illustrators of the day 
— remarked to me lately, "Augustus John's 
position in art is a sort of psychical puzzle to 
me" — Mr. Cunco evidently does not realize 
how much a tactfully boomed reputation for 
public and private eccentricity, a carefully dis- 
hevelled chevelure, a gaudy necktie and an 
absurd hat can, backed by a certain real cap- 
acity — discreetly kept, however, in check — 
effect in the way of creating a vogue. 

It is now the slack period in the exhibitions 
between the winter and the summer shows, 
and talk at the clubs is principally about the 
war and naturally in its relation to those 
artists who are participating in it. It is rather 
remarkable, considering how very large a con- 
tingent of the artist body has joined the forces 
that the casualties amongst them are so few, 
almost nil — may it so continue! 



